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~ ‘The Commissioner of Agriculture. 


We have watched with interest the progress 
and-final passage of the bill creating a ‘* National 
Department of Agriculture.’? For many years, 
whenever a proper opportunity has offered itself, 
we have said and done all we could for the fur- 
therance of this object. The very thought, thata 
country as large as our own, with its immense 
agricultural resources and capabilities, should be 
without a department devoted to the special pur- 
pose of protecting and encouraging the gueat- 
est of all arts, that upon which the prosper- 
ity and welfare of the nation depends, was in 
itself the greatest absurdity possible ;—but it 
was a still greater one when this leading and all 
important interest was made a subordinate and 
secondary division, and attached to the Patent 
Office, with a chief clerk as the principal manager, 
who was placed and retained in his position by 
political favor, and who probably knew as much 
about the duties of his charge as a Pacific Indian 
would know about the business of our Adjutant 
General. The injudicious management of this 
division of the Patent Office, the impositions prac- 
ticed upon farmers by the distribution of worth- 
less seeds and grains, the circulation, at great 
public expense, of agricultural reports which 
were of little value to the practical farmer, 
er, and other inconsistencies with which every 
intelligent man is well acquainted ; had rendered 
the business of this division so obnexious, thata re- 
form was repeatedly called for. Doubtless an in- 
dependent department of agriculture would have 
been organized, long ere this, had it not been for 
the opposition of Southern members, who threw 
all their influence against it; last winter, how- 
ever, the thing was started and carried through. 

For some time previous to the establishment of 
the new Department, an improvement in the 
management of the affairs of the old Division of 
Agriculture connected with the Patent Office, had 
been evident. It had rid itself of the encum- 
brance of one Bee—otherwise D. J. ——, and 
there was also a manifest improvement in the ag- 
ricultural reports and in the quality of the seeds, 
&c., distributed. The office of chief clerk of the 
Division was changed a number of times, until 
at last a Superintendent of the Division was ap- 
pointed. The man receiving this commission was 
Isaac Newton of Pennsylvania. His name and 
locality were strong recommendations in his fa- 
vor, and although he was but little known, his 
appointment to the position was considered as one 
fit to be made, and most of the agricultural jour- 
nals said he was ‘‘ the man for the place.”” His 
appointment was made in October last, and of 
the doings of the Division, since it has been un- 
der his command we are unable to speak. Of his 
qualifications for the office, the editor of the Ger- 
mantown (Pa.) Telegraph wrote thus at the time: 


‘*We have known Mr. Newton for a quarter of 
a century, are well acquainted with his qualifica- 
tions as a Pennsylvania farmer, and fully testify 
to his practical knowledge in the pursuit to which 
he was reared and which he has continued to fol- 
low all his life. He possesses also enterprise, en- 
ergy and industry, hence pre-eminently a ‘practi- 
cal farmer.’ His farm in Delaware County, 
which we visited some years ago, was in all re- 
spects a model. His system of culture, his crops 
as the result of this system, his stock, his barn 
and outbuildings, and their appurtenances, the 
implements in use as well as the general arrange- 
ment of all things connectcd with the prosecution 
of the business, convinced us at the time, some 
ten or twelve years ago, of just what we said in 
our columns then about it—that it was one of the 
best farms we had yet scen, and we will now add, 
or that we have seen up to this date.”’ 


Mr. Newton has recently been appointed Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, under the bill creating 
the new Department ; and since his appointment, 
a very general dissatisfaction among the journals 
of the county, has been manifested. Whether 
this dissatisfaction comes from parties who are 
interested, and who by the appointment of Mr. 
Newton, felt that they or some of their friends 
have had injustice done them, we are unable to 
say. The Rural New Yorker, Ohio Farmer, and 
other responsible journals are among the number, 
the latter of which makes use of the following 
languase: ‘*Thore is not a Secretary of a County 
Agricultural Society in this State who is so great 
adunce. His appointment is a gross outrage on 
the farmers of the country.’’ Many other West- 
ern journals have spoken of him in similar langa- 
age, and a few have referred to the appointment 
in terms of courtesy to the man. 

Our object in alluding to this matter, is to get 
at the real facts in the case; for it is a subject 
upon which the President has no right to trifle 
with the feelings and interests of the great mass 
of farmers throughout the country. Lt would be 
& great injustice to the agriculturists of our coun- 
try—one which we are sure President Lincoln 
would not knowingly perform—to place a man at 
the head of the important agricultural interests 
of our republic, who does not possess the confi- 
dence of the farmers, or the qualifications neces- 
sary fur the responsible position. ‘The provisions 
and character of the bill are such, that with an 
honest, intelligent, capable, energetic man as 
Commissioner, great benefit to the farming inter- 
ests of our country would result therefrom.— 
Without such a man at the head, the Department 
itself becomes of little importance, and indeed, is 
worse than none at all. 

Let us have this matter thoroughly sifted now 
that it is started. Let us see if in this depart- 
ment—even if in no other—a man to take charge 
of it cannot be found who has the requisite quali. 
ties, and who merits the position from his ability to 
fill it, and not because he belongs to a particular 
clique. Let us keep it free from political influences 
and curruptions and demand that it be kept so. If 
* mistake has been made by the appointing power, 
from whatever cause, let the error be repaired by 
the onl 

uly method left open, and as soon as may be. 
Of this Wwe are certain: the farmers of the coun- 
pies not submit to any such imputation upon 
intelligence, as is made by the appointment 
My Person to this high position, who is wanting 
eee er es 
ture at Washington. aster 
Pe a a _ one man suitable for this 
, of his will need no in- 


troduction or comm 
®0n of New York. i So B. P. Jobn- 


More Good Stock in Maine. 


It always gives us pleasure to record the fact 
of the arrival of any new improved varieties of 
farm stock into our State, and we do it whenever 
made acquainted with the facts in the case. 

In addition to the introduction of the fine Jer- 

sey bull, Dick Swiveller, which our neighbor C. 
Jackson has brought into Winthrop,—mention of 
which was made in the Farmer not long since— 
our friend J. F. Anderson, of South Windham, 
the enterprising and enthusiastic breeder of Dev- 
ons, has received a new and important accession 
to his fine herd, by the arrival a few weeks ago, 
of three excellent animals, a cow, a yearling 
heifer, and a heifer calf, from the celebrated Pat- 
terson stock, near Baltimore. It will be recol- 
lected that Mr. Anderson purchased, some two 
or three years ago, a splendid cow of Mr. Patter- 
son which was much admired by all who saw 
her, not only as a Devon of great promise and 
perfection, but as a noble representative of the 
Patterson herd. This cow proved to be diseased, 
and died. Mr. Patterson, on being apprised of 
the circumstances, very generously made good 
the loss, and the arrival of the animals in ques- 
tion evinces the justice and liberality of that gen- 
tleman, as well as his excellent judgment in se- 
lecting breeders to,meet the wants and objects of 
the recipient. A friend who has scen them, and 
is also a good judge of stock, says; ‘‘The cow is 
finely formed and of splendid color, with the best 
loin I ever saw in an animal of her size. She is 
but four years 6ld; the calf is also a very fine 
one. The yearling is very large.”’ 
In forwarding these individuals from his far 
famed stock of Devons, Mr. Patterson has laid 
our community under great obligations, inasmuch 
as they are placed in the hands of one who well 
appreciates their value, and will so breed from 
them as to keep up the high reputation of this 
race of farm stock, and continue their importance 
to the public. 


—_————_~~eaee-__—___ 
Shropshire Down Sheep. 


Last month, our neighbor Capt. P. C. Brad- 
ford, of Winthrop, received three beautiful Shrop- 
shire Down sheep, from the importation of the 
late Mrs. Winans, of Baltimore, which she made 
by the agency and selection of our friend Samuel 
Sutton, Esq., of St. Dennis, near the Relay 
Ilouse, Maryland. These sheep are justly ad- 
mired by all who see them. The Shropshires are 
an improved South-down. They are as well or 
better formed than the South-down—have smutty 
faces and legs, and their wool is longer and flecces 
heavier and better quality than that of the South 
Down. Mr. Sutton, after examining the best 
flocks of England, made choice of the Shropshires 
as the best. With the exception of a flock im- 
ported by Geo. Miller, Esq., of Markham, (Can- 
ada West,) we know of no others this side of the 
Atlantic. We acted as agent for Capt. Bradford 
in this purchase, and received the following letter 
from Mr. Sutton, descriptive of the sheep sent, 
which were an ewe and two yearling buck lambs: 


‘*Dr. E. Hotwes:—I am sending to you through 
Adams’ Express the Shropshire Down lambs, 
tobin Hood, Little John, and Lady Portland, 
imported in their three dams by me, Jan. 20th, 
1861, for the late Mrs. Thomas Winans, from 
the estate of the Duke of Portland, in England. 
They are the most popular sheep in England, and 
are preferred to the South-downs, as they make 
more lean mutton and finer flavored. They weigh 
one-fourth heavier, have wool of a finer texture, 
and the fleece heavier than that of South-downs. 
They are hardy, and the best sheep for the butch- 
er. The above lambs were sired in ‘‘Sherwood 
Forest,’’ the haunts of Robin Hood and Little 
John. Each lamb is labelled with name and 
weight. Little John 160 Ibs., Robin Hood 150 
lbs., Lady Portland 115 lbs. They are twelve 
months old.’’ 


The sheep have of course been sheared since 
their arrival. The ewe yielded 12{ lbs. They 
are quiet and thrifty and may be seen by calling 
on Capt. B. at his place near Winthrop Village. 


——___ —_- »we@er---- 
Agricultural Association of Up. Canada. 


We have been favored with copies of the Prize 
List and rules of entry for the Seventeenth Annu- 
al Exhibition of the Provincial Agricultural Asso- 
ciation of Upper Canada. The Fair is to be held 
at Toronto, U. C., commencing on Monday, Sept. 
22d, and continuing until Friday the 26th. The 
premium list in the Agricultural Department is 
open to the world ; that on manufactured articles 
is restricted to Canada. The former comprises 
liberal prizes for all grades and classes of stock, 
agricultural productions, horticultural and dairy 
products, artificial cattle food, manures, &c., the 
latter consists of cabinet and other work, car- 
riages, fine arts, &c. &c., of Canadian manufac- 
ture, for which ample and well regulated premi- 
ums are offered. The exhibition promises to be 
one of more than usual interest, and we trust 
our Canadian brethren—so closely allied to us in 
the interests of agricultural improvement—will 
make this exhibition a starting point for greater 
advancement in their already improved methods 
of husbandry. The annual address will be deliv- 
ered on Friday 26th, at 2 P. M., by the President 
of the Association, Hon. F. W. Stone, of Guelph, 
C. E. 








On Wine Making. 

We have frequent inquiries for the best work 
on the manufacture of wine, both from the grape, 
and also from currants, strawberries, elderberries, 
&e. No general treatise on wine-making has ever 
been published in this country that we are aware 
of, although descriptions of the manner of making 
it have beep published in various journals, and 
also single essays in other works. In Phin’s 
late treatise on the grape, there is a chapter de- 
voted to wine-making, and also an article in the 
last Patent Office Report. 

A work on Wine-making is about to be pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. It is 
from the pen of A. Haraszthy, an eminent grape 
culturist of California, who has spent some time 
in England investigating the agriculture of that 
country and the continent with special reference 
to the culture of the Vine. The work forms a 
large volume, containing maps and illustrations, 
and will be the most valuable treatise on the man- 
ufacture of wines ever published. 





ta The Annual Exhibition of the Carleton Co., 
(N. B.,) Agricultural Society, will be held at 
Woodstock, October 13th and 14th. Premiums 
are offered for all elasses of farm stock, produc- 
tions, implements, &c. A plowing match is to 
be held the firet day, and on the second day, a 
fair for the sale or exchange of stock, &e., will 
take plaee. James Edgar, Esq., of Woodstock, 





N. B., is the Secretary. 


Crinoline Flower Pots. 





OF Jate, the attention of floriculturists and 
others has been considerably directed to a patent 
flower pot, called a ‘‘Mgss Basket,’’ for the pur- 
pose of growing fruits, flowers, plants, &c., in- 
vented and patented by Mr. Chamberlain, of 
Newport, R. I. The baskets are constructed of 
wire, and the main features in the process of 
growing plants in them are these. The basket is 
first filled with moss, in which is then placed a 
small quantity of artificial soil, consisting main- 
ly, we believe, of powdered charcoal, ground 
bones, peat, &ce. One great object of the moss, 
around and above the roots, is to retain the mois- 
ture which is so necessary to the thriftiness of the 
plant. In this way, grape vines, peaches, straw- 
berries, pine apples, as well as flowers and orna- 
mental plants are grown in baskets not more than 
thirty inches across the top, while many others 
are not more than nine inches across the top. 

A similar basket or pot, known in England by 
the fanciful name of the ‘‘Crinoline Pot,’’ has 
recently come into some use in this country. 
The engraving at the head of this article gives 
a good idea of the pot. It is made of wire, 


moss. The plants that succeed best in these 
baskets are heaths, ferns, all peat loving plants, 
and such others as are generally grown for their 
ornamental foliage. Plants may be so placed as 
to protrude from the sides of the basket as shown 
in the engraving, and with the mass which covers 
the soil, the basket presents a mess of attractive 
verdure, at times made still more beautiful by 
the bloom of the plants. 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Practical Entomology---No. 9. 























BY GEO. E. BRACKETT. 


Orthopterous Insects. As the season of the 
year is approaching when insects of the order 
Orthoptera are the most destructive to vegetation, 
I will notice a few of the most prominent ones. 
One of the oldest, best known and most general- 
ly distributed insect of this order, is the locust. 
Before proceeding, let me warn you to fully un- 
derstand their names and difference of applica- 
tion to prevent confounding one with the other. 
Our locusts are popularly called grasshoppers, and 
we often call a cicada a locust. Grasshoppers are 
usually of a green color, furnished with long 
wings,wing covers and antennw,and provided with 
a piercer shaped like a scimetar, affixed to the ab- 
domen. They live principally on and amon 
trees and shrubs, are active chiefly at night and 
usually lead a solitary life. Most of them lay 
their eggs on twigs of trees, but some of them 
in the ground, from which hatches a minute 
grasshopper, possessing in a low degree all the 
characteristics of the perfect insect, except the 
wings are only rudimentary. Insects of the order 
orthoptera have only a partial transformation, 
this rudimentary condition, answering to the 
larva and pupa state of the other insects whose 
transformations are complete. 

The true locusts or what we wrongly call grass- 
hoppers, are of various colors, with narrow wing 
covers, short antenna and destitute of piercers ; 
their eggs are laid in the ground, hatch and grow 
same as grasshoppers. Grasshoppers have large 
and strong wings adapted for flying, and locusts 
have strong hind legs, better adapted to leaping 
in addition to being stronger fliers than the grass- 
hoppers. It is needless to refer to the destruc- 
tion caused by locusts, as almost every one is 
familiar with their ravages, but in other coun- 
tries, particularly in the East, they are much more 
destructive than in our own country. Grass- 
hoppers not being near so numerous, are but little 
noticed, and do but little hurt. Llarris mentions 
at least twenty-six kinds of locusts injurious to 
vegetation in Massachusetts, and we probably 
have about the same here. One most destructive 
locust appear to be the red legged locust ( Acrydi- 
um femur-rubrum,) and the short winged locust 
(Locusta curtipennis.) Our largest and hand- 
somest locust is probably the Carolina locust, 


and a half, and expands from three to nearly four 
inches. Its wing covers are of a drab color, and 
its wings are very large, of a brown black, with 
a wide margin of yellow. The sounds made by 
locusts are produced by rasping the leg against 
the edge and veins of the wing covers. One kind 
of grasshopper, from its peculiar note, is called 
the Katy-did. Its musical organs consist of what 
is called a pair of taborets, being a peculiar form- 
ation in the wing covers, and the note is caused 
by the friction of them against each other when 
the wing covers are opened and shut, producing 
a coun ike ‘Katy dia, she did.’’ This note is 
only produced by the male during the pairing 
season when mounted in a tree, he continues his 
‘noisy babble,’ and being answered by rival 
notes, it is kept up during the whole night. 

The order Orthoptera is divided into four large 
groups. Ist, Runners, (O. Cursoria,) as cock- 
roaches and earwigs. 2d, Graspers, ( O. raptoria) 
as mantes or camel crickets; these are found 
principally in warm countries. 3d, Walkers, 
(OU. ambulatoria) as walking leaves or leaf insects, 
walking sticks, &c., mostly found in warm coun- 
tries. 4th, Jumpers, (0. saltatoria) comprising 
crickets (Achetade,) grasshoppers (Gryllida) 
and locusts (Locustade.) ‘This last group is the 
most abundant and destructive of the Orthopter- 
ous insects. The ene rs and locusts I have 
already noticed and will refer to the crickets. 
Where crickets are numerous they are some 
times quite destructive to vegetation. Some of 
the males make a loud, shrilling sound, caused by 
rubbing the wing covers against each other. Our 
common black cricket which is so numerous in 
our fields is called Acheta abbieviata. Our largest 
and most extraordinary cricket is the male crick- 
et, (Gryllotalpa borealis) which lives in burrows 
in the ground in moist situations, and subsists on 
the roots of plants. When full grown it is an 
inch anda quarter in length, of a fawn color. 
Its wings are small, and its fore legs are short, 
broad and strong for digging ; the foot resembles 
that of a male. 

The harvest fly or cicada which we improperly 
term a locust, or the seventeen “year locust, be- 
lomgs to the order Hemiptera. —~ 


CoRRESPONDENCE. 


R. C. Jaquirn, Band 99th N. Y. ., Nor- 
folk, Va. The age containing the ‘‘bug”’ 
fas duly received. You are right in thinking 
there are none of the kind in Maine, as it is prob- 








and in order to hold the soil, is first lined witlf 


(Locusta Carolina,) length an inch and an inch | 


opterous insect or beetle of a shiny mahogany 
color, measuring nearly two inches in length, and 
three-quarters broad. Its striking peculiarities 
consist of three horns projecting from its thorax, 
one on each side near the top, and one larger and 
measuring a third of an inch, in the center just 
above the head, which gives the ‘‘animal”’ a very 
formidable appearance. I think it must have 
been this insect that first suggested to our south- 
ern friends the idea of ‘‘rams.’’ If not the same, 
it must at least be a near relation of the insect 
which the southern plantation darkeys call the 
*thorned devil.”’ 

F. G.8., Boston. The insect I named in No. 
7,28 being very destructive to apple trees here, 
may be the Prickly Leptostylus (Leptostylus ac- 
liferous) of Say. The appearance of the perfect 
insect agrees very well with his desgription, but 
there the likeness ends. He says the larva works 
in the wood, making narrow winding cavities be- 
neath the bark, whereas the insect I refer to 
works entirely in the bark, except making a slight 
burrow in the wood in which to undergo its last 
transformation. Again he says the beetle or per- 
fect insect issued from the tree in September, but 
these come forth the last of June ; they also ap- 
pear to infest the limbs to a great extent. 

C. A. E., Springfield, Mass. The insects in- 
digenous to central New Hampshire, are probably 
identical with those of Maine. The catologues 
| of the different orders of insects, lately published 
| by the Smithsonian Institution, are considered 
authority. The price of Craig’s microscope is 
$2. The cheap microscopes advertised in the 
papers for twenty-five cents, are humbugs, so far 
as any good is concerned. A couple of small con- 
vex lenses which may be got cheap of any watch- 
maker, set in a frame, will magnify from four to 
six diameters, and are often quite handy. 

Belfast, 1862. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 


What a Farmer Thinks, 


Mr. Eprrors :—It was a lowery day yesterday, 
; and my neighbor and myself left our cut grass, in 
cocks, and thought we would slip down to the 
city and see what was going on there. We must 
say it made us feel real good to see the interest 
manifested in every store and shop, in favor of 
| putting down this infernal rebellion, and raising 
right off the soldiers which will be our part, and 
sending them straight to join our noble army in 
Virginia. We took a turn around the State 
House to see the troops there out on drill. We 
almost wished thirty years was taken off of our 
| ages, 80 that we might go to and help put down 
| the rascals, and get some glory, but this cannot 
be. We then took a look at the grounds in front 
of the State House, and noticed some manure 
| sprinkled around, but not half enough, as if they 
| intended to plow it up. We neighbors talked it 
| over and agreed that the only proper way to do 
| this, on such soil as this, is to subsoil plow it and 
| then it will last twenty years. It is known that 
the subsoil plow which follows in the furrow be- 
hind the other, does not bring the earth up to 
the top, but only cracks it up and mellows down 
twenty inches, and will remain thin and loose to 
supply moisture in case of a drouth, or a waste 
‘ way in case of over much wet. Now some people 
| think plowing deep with one team will do as well. 
It is not so. We, who have tried, know better. 
Ask Dr. Holmes or any other good farmer who 
has tried it. Plowed but once, that field will 
bind out in a few years, which is just what 
|you don’t want. Plowed and subsoiled pro- 
| perly, which is not expensive, it will last good 
with a little top dressing, an indefinite length oi 
time. But put on some more manure—what you 
have is new and more than two-fifths straw. That 
| is the way the commons and parks in the cities 
-are fixed, and are never plowed up. We don’t 
| know who manages this matter, but wish you to 
speak to the Governor about it. 
Yours, 
Winthrop, July 24, 1862. 


Nore. Is Abel aware that this field has been 
thoroughly uuderdrained with tile, and at con- 
siderable expense? which will therefore, obviate 
the necessity of subsoiling.— Eps. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
Bees and Bee Hives---New Swarms 
made at will. 


Mr. Epitors:—I noticed an article in the 
Farmer some time since, in the form of an in- 
quiry, in relation to artificial swarming of bees 
in the old fashioned square box hives. I have 
looked for an answer, but have seen none. I 
have been very desirous that some one well ac- 
quainted with the management of bees would 
shed some _—e on the subject. But as nothing 
has appeared, I will relate some of my experience. 
| In June 1861, I had an old hive of bees which 
| had not swarmed for two years. I called on R. 
S. Torrey, (the bee-tamer,) of this city, to know 
the cause. He informed me that he could take 
out aswarm for a new hive and leave a good 
colony in the old one. I had little faith in it, 
but allowed him to try it. Ile drove the bees 
from the old hive, divided them, put part of the 
bees in the new and part in the old hives. Both 
swarms thus divided went to work as well as I 
ever knew a swarm to that had swarmed in the 
nataral way, and filled the hives in a short time. 
I was greatly pleased with the operation. 1 have 
kept bees fora number of years and have tried 
to get hold of the best, simplest and most profit- 
able way to manage bees. Have read bee books 
and talked with bee keepers, &c.,and my ex- 
perience with Mr. Torrey has led me to believe 
| that his manner of managing bees is better than 
/any other in use in several respects: Ist, it is 
practicable for all; 2d, it is the cheapest mode ; 
3d, the easiest to be understood ; 4th, if the bees 
‘*winter-kill,’’ the blame belongs to the bee- 
/master, provided he uses Torrey’s Maine State 
| Bee Hive, and follows Torrey’s direction. I have 
used the bee hives fur three years with perfect 
satisfaction, and believe bee keepers will be bet- 
ter pleased with them than any other hive in use. 


Wu. L. Coomss. 
Bangor, July 22, 1862. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Letter from Hon. J. W. Proctor. 


| Frrenp Hotwes:—As this is the midst of the 
| season for cutting of grass, and you in Maine are 
/much given to capers of this kind, | thought [ 
| would tell you what [saw the present week on 
| the farm of my neighbor Richard S. Rogers, Esq. 
It contains only about 110 acres, centrally situ- 
ated in our little town, adjoining the farm on 
which 1 was born, and where I learned to mow, 
rake and hoe, and where I passed most of my 
days of work. Mr. Rogers has ample means, 
and spares no effort to make his grounds produc- 
tive. He has seventy acres in grass, and con- 
templates to harvest between two and three tons 
to the acre, at the first cutting. He has gather- 
ed in more than half the crop, and when I was 
on his grounds there were eight or ten acres in 
the process of curing; so that there is no uncer- 
tainty of his realizing at least 150 tons on his 
farm. You may have farms in your region that 

ield more than this, but I do not know of any 
in this vicinity. There are some fields on the sea 
shore, of half a dozen acres, very highly manur- 
ed, that yield a larger crop to the acre, but none 
to my knowledge belonging to an individual. 

I confine my remarks to the hay crop, though 
in most other crops, Mr. R.’s farm will not 
found wanting. His pear orchard, garden and 
green house, including all the best varicties of 
grapes, will challenge comparison; and to cap 
the climax, he is himself a perfect gentleman, 
not thinking of himself or his preducts more 
highly than he ought to. 

y apology for addressing these hasty lines to 


a 18, use I have been s0 agreeably enter- 
dained by the of your weekly journal, with 
which I have for a long time been 80 kindly fay- 
ored. Your obedient servant, 


Joun W. Procror. 





ably a native of a warmer climate. It is a cole- 


South Drnvers, Mass., July 24, 1862. 








Agqvicultural Miscellany, 





On Farm Enginecering.---No. 2. 





A fifth consideration requiring the engineer in 
the man, is in reclaiming lands—bringing them 
from a culd, barren state, into one of fertility. 


both in plants and animals ; it goes to make upa 
large — of either ; yet the farmer often finds 
it in the way of his improvements. This matter 


yhas, of late, in this country, been brought a good 


deal to our notice ; a great deal has been said and 
written upon the subject, yet few of us fully ap- 
preciate its importance. 

It has been ascertained, by careful observation, 
that more water falls upon the surface of the 
ground during the year than is needed for the 
growth of plants; this in lands where it cannot 
pass down through the subsoil, must be in some 
way removed by artificial means, or it will prove 
an injury to our crops. 

Drainage is a process in agriculture which, if 
well done, necds no repeating. [t is the first step 
necessary in order to avail ourselves of improved 
modes of agriculture. We have a great deal of 
land—and the best we have, if properly drained— 
upon which the bestowal of any amount of labor 
and manure is useless unless it is first drained. 
We may plow deeply, and subsoil in vain, if the 
land is **water-logged ;’’ the seeds will rot instead 
oS meye } the roots cannot penetrate to a 
sufficient depth to get nourishment or to sustain 
a drought. The land is sour and cold, and the 
grass that does manage to grow upon it is not all 
palatable or nutritious to our stock, and in winter 
the land freezes much quicker and deeper. 

Water is the only exception in nature, I believe, 
to the law that matter becomes more dense by 
cold and expands by heat. Water is most dense 
at about forty degrees above zero, and expands 
both ways from this point. If land is saturated 
with water in winter the water as it freezes ex- 
pands and causes the ground to ‘theave.’’ Small 
trees are often in this way thrown out of the 
ground, and many of our biennial and perennial 
crops injured, or entirely ruined, or ‘*winter- 
killed’? in this way. The land does not get suit- 





ably dry for cultivation till very late in the season, 
\if at all, and thus our now too short season is 
| rendered still shorter. Water passes from un- 
| drained lands almost entirely without evaporation. 
| This is a refrigerative process, as any one can see 
| by holding his wet hand in the wind. We often 
hear farmers speak of land as cold, and for this 
reason it is considered almost worthless. The 
land is cold, but not of itself. Place a man ex- 
posed to a stiff wind, with wet garments, and he 
will be cold; the heat of the sun is expended in 
evaporating the water, and in this way the heat 
becomes latent. Exchange the man’s wet gar- 
ments for dry ones, and he is comfortable ; draw 
the water from cold lands and we warm them; 
the sun’s rays will then penetrate them ; the air 
circulate in them, and seeds will sprout and 
plants grow. Crops will start sooner, come for- 
ward more rapidly, be more fully developed and 
better matured. ‘The roots can sink deeper, hav- 
ing a greater space to collect nourishment from, 
and are better protected from drought. 

During the spring and early summer the roots 
are kept from going down by chilling contact with 
cold water. When drought comes on the water 
recedes, but it is then too late for the roots to 
follow it ; they are confined toa narrow space up- 
on the surface of the soil, and like the seed sown 
upon stony ground, they are soon scorched, and 
wither away. 

Draining in another way prevents drought. In 
connection with proper cultivation the soil be- 
comes more finely pulverized, and capillary at- 
traction acts with most power in smallest spaces. 
A finely pulverized soil the better draws up the 
moisture, and the better holds a safficient quantity 
to sustain plants through a severe drought. 

If these statements are true, and I have suffi- 
cient proof that they are, how much there is in 
draining to call forth the engineering faculties and 
energies of the farmer. If by a little engineering 
he can make two spires of grass grow where one 
grew before, how richly he is rewarded. 

It is admitted, I believe, upon all hands, that 
the most valuable lands we have is the swamp or 
meadow land, that is so situated that it can be 
drained. Of the draining of these lands no one 
can ascertain a doubt of the advantage derived. 
The only question that can arise, perhaps, is as to 
the depth of draining. I do not believe that 
swamps can be so deeply drained as to injure them, 
although it is unnecessary, perhaps, to carry the 
water line to more than three feet below the sur- 
face. I have nodoubt that deep draining will ren- 
der the top dry and springy fora time; but it 
will soon settle, and with the addition of a little 
sand or gravel it will soon become sufficiently sol- 
id for any crops. The soil of our swamps is made 
up mostly of partly decomposed vegetable matter, 
but not in a condition to be taken up by the roots 
of plants; when the water is removed, this be- 
comes for a time spongy ; but it soon settles, de- 
composition goes on more rapidly, and a fine rich, 
compact soil is the result ; while saturated with 
water it can never decompose. 

Besides being but slightly decomposed, the soil 
of our swamps contains an acid that it must be re- 
moved before plants will thrive in it ; this explains 
why lime and ashes are used with so much advan- 
tage upon such lands ; they destroy the acidity, 
besides helping to decompose the mud. By re- 
moving the water both these results are attained, 
and to a much greater depth ; decomposition com- 
mences at once, and by it the acid is destroyed. 

If a farmer more land than he can 
cultivate well, and has irrigated meadows, it is 
often best to keep them as such, at least till he 
can find no other land as capable of being im- 
proved. Irrigated meadow lands are of great ad- 
vantage to farmers when kept as such ; they are 
as never failing springs, from whiaihe can draw 
the where-withal to keep the rest of his farm 
from wearing out. Hay can be taken from them 
year after year, without impoverishing them.— 
Let us see what keeps up this fertility. t us see 
how it is that the farmer is able thus continually 
to draw from this bank without sometimes mak- 
ing a deposit. 

Phere is a stream running through it made up 
by a number of smallerstreams. Duringa heavy 
rain every acre of our upland is washed, more or 
less ; the muddy water, laden with those things 
which make plants grow, finds its way down into 
the stream, and as the stream is high, and crook- 
ed and narrow in some places, winding from this 
side of the meadow to that, the water, hurrying 
along, is dashed out upon the meadows at every 
turn ; in spreading out it becomes comparatively 

uiet, and here the mué and water part company ; 
the mud settles upon the soil, while the water con- 
tinues upon its journey to the ocean. In this way 
our met co are kept fertile; and in fertilizing 
the upland they but pay a debt they owe to them. 

In straightening these crooked streams, I think 
the farmer is sometimes guilty of a little too much 
engineering. Through the straight, wide ditch 
that Mr. Thrifty has engineered, the water rushes 
without turning to the right or left, and the next 
neighbor down stream gets the benefit of the de- 
posit that would otherwise have been left upon his 
own meadow. If a farmer has not enough other 
land to cultivate, and wishes to dry his meadow, 
then straighten the stream, by all means, but not 
a ée 1. 

at the strongest defense an enginner can plan 
for the farmer must be built within himself, and 
by himself alone. The only sure protection 
against want, the true guarranty of succes in 
farming, that which covers all that has been said 
upon the point, is, that the farmer enter into the 
business with energy. Not satisfied with plod- 
ding on in the old path, however good it wat ’ 
followed by his father and grandfather before him, 
without looking to the right or left for improve- 
ments; not sa with confining his literary 
pursuits to the reading of the farmer’s almanac, 
oran old ne borrowed of a neighbor ; 


not satisfied wi z © oe roe Oe ae’. 
on land that is capable of bearing a pay # 





Water is one of the great necessities of lifey 


profits by the experience of others, #8 found in the 
namerous books and papers now published upon 
agriculture. Hemeets with other farmersat farm- 
ers’ clubs, and in this way receives the benefit of 
the experiments accomplished in the various sec 
tions of country, or upon different farms in the 
vicinity. These experiments may not be applica- 
ble to hisland, but by considering them care- 
fully, he acquires a knowledge of agriculture that 
cannot in the end, fail to make farming with 
him a success, 

A farmer's business is the cultivation of the 
soil, yet I see no reason why he may not also cul- 
tivate his mind. I see no reason why he may not 
spend his leisure time in study. No business 
offers better chances for the study of the natural 
sciences, and no one offers a richer reward than is 
offered to the farmer, if he study them and put 
the knoweledge he thus attains into practice. 
The reason the farmer has discovered no new ben- 
efit from chemestry, is, that he has not studied it 
himself ; he is satisfied with what is told him by 
some professor entirely ignorant of the practice 
of farming, and he generally finds his advice and 
directions entirely impracticable. Study‘and prac- 
tice must go together in order to ensure success. 

The time is not far distant, I believe, when this 
will be better seen and believed by the farmer 
than it now is, and agriculture become, in reality, 
what it now claims to be, a science. —A. E. Woop 
in N. £. Farmer. 





Manure for Grasses. 


A thié@ carpet of such fine grasses as are seen 
in our old and rich lawns is one of the most beau- 
tiful sights that can meet the eye. The great 
variety of species which are foufd in the best 
pastures flourish on the same spots for centuries, 
and often grow without much or any care be- 
stowed upon them by man. It is, generally 
speaking, only first or second class land that 
yields good permanent pastures. All the best 
and most nutritive grasses soon die out when the 
soil is poor and unsuitable. This in many cases 
does not arise so much from an actual deficiency 
of nutritive matters as from a certain condition of 
soil which does not maintain the roots ina healthy 
state. Ona great many descriptions of land the 
application of lime has a wonderful effect in lend- 
ing vigor to worthless and worn-out soils when 
all other applications have comparatively little. 
One of the functions of this agent appears to as- 
sist in the healthy decomposition of the accumu- 
lating vegetable matter. 

When inferior pastures arise from an actual 
deficient supply of mineral matters, such as phos- 
phate of lime, the application of bones is well 
known to produce favorable results. The use of 
bones has been the right arm in increasing the 
productive powers of our rotation pastures, 
though, for obvious reasons, the effects are now 
usually much less marked on these than on tur- 
nips. 

tn the manuring of grasses and of turnips with 
phosphates a few well-marked characteristics of 
| these crops ought to be kept in mind as guides to 
the economical use of the substance. The grasses 
in an old pasture-field, or even those of the young 
layers of any of our rotations, have an ample staff 
of roots running through the soil. These are al- 
ready in contact with the earthy food of plants, 
and can much more easily take up what they re- 
quire than a plant like the turnip, which has all 
its roots to form, must grow fast and meet with a 
corresponding liberal supply. This is the secret 
of the magical effects which a dressing of super- 
phosphate often has upon young turnips. We 
have sometimes to dress liberally with phosphates 
or superphosphates for the turnips, even when 
there is abundance of the fertilizing ingredient, 
- _— they owe their efficacy already in the 
and. 

It is quite different with our grasses, natural 
or artificial. By the permanent mass of roots 
which they leave in the soil they can grow luxu- 
riantly when the supply of phosphates is much 
more scanty. For this reason it is seldom that 
phosphates or superphosphates can be economi- 
cally used cither for pasture or for hay, where 
the land is under a regular rotation. What of 
these substances remain, after the demands and 
succeeding white crop have been satisfied, are 
usually far more than sufficient to produce full 
— of grass if nitrogenous manures are only 
used. 

For these reasons there is scarcely any crop to 
which nitrates or manures containing ammonia 
can be used with greater certainty than to grasses. 
Their roots being thickly studded over the land, 
readily absorb these soluble manures when broad- 
cast over the surface. The very fact of rapid 
growth succeeding such application shows that 
the plants are obtaining a supply of the earthy 
matter they require.—Rural Register. 


Want of Small Birds. 
The want of small birds is felt in England as 








well as elsewhere, caused by a wanton and wick- 
ed destruction of them. The following is a letter 
'which appeared in a late number of the London 
Times : 

**The spring proves the importance of the ques- 
tion whether our small birds shall be preserved or 
exterminated. This year the caterpillars were 
never known to be more numerous or more vora- 
cious. In many districts the small fruit is almost 
destroyed by them; and gardeners are forced to 
employ boys to pick them from the trees. This, 
of course, cannot be so well done as by nature's 
scavengers, the birds. In my own garden I have 
none, and the apple trees are covered with worms 
of two or three kinds, which have destroyed most 
of the buds and the young fruit. The effect of 
| the universal tendency to destroy the small birds 

will be yearly more disastrous, unless active meas- 
ures are ra to check the evil. At present 
these useful—nay, indispensible creatures, are at 
the mercy of the half educated ; men shoot them, 
‘entrap hom and poison them ; boys are allowed 
‘by their parents to rob their nests, and thus de- 
| stroy what, in the great scheme of nature, is of 
more value than themselves. In my own neigh- 
|borhood, where (as I have Pint insects of 
the most pernicious kinds were never more abun- 
dant, a lady has, this spring, poisoned with 
strychnine, one dressing of her grounds or gar- 
| dens, no less than 800 birds of various kinds, and 
she was a few days since preparing for a second 
battue. To counteract this senseless and barbar- 
ous destruction of our best friends by man, wo- 
| man and child, I look to the schoolmasters and to 
the clergy, who, as yet, seem not to have been 
| fully convinced of the importance of the subject.’’ 











Green Manures, 





Land, when it is not employed in preparing food 
for animals, should be applied to the purpose of 
the preparation of manure for plants ; and this is 
effected by means of green crops, in consequence 
of carbonaceous matter in the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere. In a summer’s fallow, a period 
is always lost in which vegetables may be raised, 
either as food for animals or as nourishment for 
the next crop ; and the texture of the soil is not 
so much improved by its exposure as in winter, 
when the expansive power of ice, the gradual 
dissolution of snow, and the alternations from wet 
to dry, tend to pulverize it and mix its different 


parts together. 





Fallows. 


The benefits arising from fallows (land at rest 
without any crop on it,) have been much over- 
rated. A summer fallow ora clean fallow, — 
be sometimes necessary in lands overgrown wit 
weeds, particularly if they are sands which can- 
not be paved and baroed with aivering var is 
certainly unprofitable as of a general system 
in husbe 2 . It has te supposed by some 
writers that certain principles necessary to fertil- 
i derived from the atmosphere, which are 
sllianied hep a, sncoeenion-of en0ys, ont that these 
again are ied during the repose of the land 
and the e the pulverized soil to the in- 
fluence of the air, 





is not a correct state- 
ment. vs 
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Agricultural Productions of Nova Scotia. 


Novia Scotia has already become somewhat 
famous for itsapples. The = is fenerally sure 
and large, and sorts which in England require a 
wall or espallier, will here grow and thrive in the 
open orchards as standards. In 1860 186,484 
bushels of apples were raised in the Province— 
Annapolis County raising 65,405 bushels. Mr, 
R. Starr of King’s County, and Mr, W. Chesley, 
of Annapolis County, contributed to the prelim- 
inary local exhibition at Halifax no less than 50 
varietics of apples raised in their own orchards. 
The fruit attains an enormous size. A specimen 
of the ‘*Gloria Mundi’’ sent to England measured 
from 15 to 16 inches in circumference. Hardy 
kind of grapes, will, in the Western Counties do 
well out of doors. During the past year the 
‘«Black Hambro”’ and **White Cluster’’ ripened 
in the open air. The pear—hardy sorts—Plums, 
Cherries, and Tomatoes do finely—the latter fruit 
and ripen well in the open air. The squash and 
Pumpkin have been grown of 140 and 170 pounds 
wieght. Onions grow well and yield large crops 
—indeed, this may be said of all kinds of root 
crops. Specimens sent to England measure 17 
inches in circumference. A native potato is found 
in the woods, which the Indians use as food. Po- 
tatoes yield on an average about 230 bushels per 
acre, and the tuber is less affected by disease than 
in other countries. In 1860, 9,284,964, bushels 
were raised. Wheat, imperfect cultivation, yields 
from 25 te 30 bushels per acre—specimens sent 
to England weigh 62 and 64 pounds per bushel. 
Barley is a sure and heavy crop ; the Bald Barley 
will yield about 40 bushels per acre—specimens 
sent weighing 54and 56 pounds per bushel. In 
the Western Counties Indian Corn proves a most 
profitable crop yielding 60 to 66 bushels per 
acre.—specimens sent weigh 60 pounds per bush- 
el. Buckwheat thrives well—specimens sent 
weighing as much as 56 lbs. per bushel. Garden 
and Field Seeds, of all kinds, grow remarkably 
well and produce profitable returns.—Halifar 
Journal. 





Mortar for Building. 


In common practice, the cohesion of mortar is 
greatly impaired by using too large a proportion 
of sand; it should never exceed two parts, by 
measure, to one of lime paste. A cask of lime 
weighing 280 lbs., made into eight cubic feet of 
lime paste, should be mixed with 16 bushels of 
damp sand. The notion used to be generally en- 
tertained that the longer lime was slaked before 
it was used, the better would be the mortar made 
of it. This, however, is not the case with our 
common fat lime and sand mortars. The sand 
should be mixed with the slaked lime as soon as 
the latter becomes cold, and no more water should 
be employed than will reduce the lime to a thick 
paste. In pare mortar, the unslaked lime 
should be placed on boards and sheltered from 
the sun and rains ; it should be open above and 
surrounded with some sand. The water neces- 
sary to slake lime should be poured upon it with 
any suitable vessel, and care should be taken to 
stir the lime so as to bring the water into con- 
tact with every portion, when it may be left until 
all the vapor has passed off. The sand may now 
be incorporated with the lime by means of a hoe 
cr aoa and, if necessary, a little water may 
be added to produce a homogeneous, consistent 
paste, when it is ready for use. Sand from the 
sea-shore should never be employed for making 
mortar without being first washed with fresh wa- 
ter, because the salt left in such sand is liable to ab- 
sorb moisture and prevent the mortar becoming 
hard. In putting up walls of brick or stone, 
care should be taken that the stones or bricks be 
moistened before they come in contact with the 
mortar. Every brick and stone should be laid in 
a good bed of mortar, and should receive a blow 
to fix it firmly. The bricks should not be laid 
merely as is the common custom, but forced down 
80 as to press the mortar into all the pores and 
crevices. The superintendent of a building 
should give his personal attention to the vertical 
joints in the walls, as the masons frequently neg- 
lect to fill them up with mortar.—Scientific Am. 





Pegging down Roses. 


I saw a method of training roses last year which 
I believe has not been noticed in your magazine, 
though I am pleased to say it is not often you are 
caught lagging in the rear of useful hints for 
your readers. This is neither more or less than 
simply pegging down roses 80 as to cover the 
whole surface of the soil in a bed, instead of 
training them up to stakes in the usual way. 
Strong forked branches of trees, cut so as to 
make pegs of them, are used, and the beds are 
beautiful in the extreme, if such beauty can be 
aptly termed extreme. The beds I saw had but 
one kind in each—one [ remember was of Louis 
Phillippe, this was crimson ; and another was 
Cels, nearly white. There were also some beds 
with Hybrid Perpetuals, which, though not mak- 
ing such a brilliant effect as the former kinds, 
were very pretty indeed, and they seemed to 
flower much more freely treated in this way than 
when grown as usually, upright. o. D. 

[With regard to the free flowering properties 
of Hybrid Perpetuals noticed, as following this 
treatment, we are informed that this was attribut- 
ed to the practice of cutting off th® blooms as 
fast as they faded, though our correspondent is 
no doubt right in her surmise, that peggin 
down bas some influence on their productiveness. 
— Gardener’s Monthly. 





Grape-vines in Pots. 

I advise all purchasers of grape-vines to buy 
those grown in the open air, if the variety desir- 
ed can be thus obtained. Every horticultarist 
will admit that the open air vines are much the 
best. 

Three years ago I_ received alot of Delaware 
vines, grown in pofs, with long slender roots, 
not much larger than horse-hairs, and canes about 
the size of knitting-needles. J set them out in 
the best of soil; about one-half died, and the 
balance last fall were inferior in size, roots, and 
vigor, to some grown by me in one season in the 
open air from cuttings. Cuttings of the Dela- 
ware are very hard to strike root in the open 
ground. Layering the vines is a more successful 
method of propagation. 

At the same time that I received the Delawares, 
I also purchased some Hartford Prolific vines, 
which had been propagated in a forcing hot-house, 
and though four years old, they are no larger 
nor better than good, strong one year old vines, 
grown from cuttings in the open air. 

Perhaps my vines were retarded in growth 
more than is usual with such potted vines; but I 
am sure that I give good advice when I recom- 
mend their purchase only in cases where no out- 
door grown vines can be obtained.—T. B. Muvzr, 
in Country Gentleman. 





What to do with Summer Fruit. 


Much summer fruit is very transient, decaying 
even before it falls from the tree, and sometimes 
even before it is ripe. This is true of many pears. 
Picked, or shaken from the tree and picked over, 
they make excellent perry, which is like cider 
but more delicate and wine-like. It needs a cool 
cellar to undergo its fermentation in. Applpr’ 
should be made = po st ao it i 
high price in market, a delightfy gs jat- 
ne ag but does not make 80 good aie small 
er, when fermentation is less r pressing 
hand mills and presses are Veryy itself with the 
fruits, anda family may nsiderable quanti- 
juices for preservation, @>’ 
ties for sale. 
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Notice. 
Mr. 8. N. Taser will call upon subscribers in Penob 
®. t county. 
Mr. Warnes Focver will call up subscribers in Som- 
«rset County. 
Mr. Jas. Sturats is now engaged in calling on subj} 
soribers in Cumberland County. 








Luxury a Motive to Industry. 


In one of his curious and entertaining essays, 
(on the nature of Luxury and Idleness,) Dr. 
ranklin tells an amusing story to illustrate the 
henefits of laxury, and conveying the fact that 
Without some such inducements as are offered by 
the wants of people, many would soon become, 
us they naturaily are, indolent and lazy. The 
substance of the story was, that the captain of a 
small craft running between Cape May and Phil- 
adelphia, had done a slight favor to Franklin's 
family, for which he would receive no remunera- 
tion. Mrs. F. understanding that the captain 
hada young daughter, sent her as a present, a 
new fashioned cap. Some years after, the captain 
was at Franklin’s house, when, among other 
things, the cap was spoken of. It pleased his 
daughter greatly, but, he added, ‘it proved a 
dear cap for our whole congregation.”” The fact 
was, when the other girls saw the much admired 
cap, they sent to Philadelphia to get one for 
themselves, and he had computed that the whole 
number finally purchased could not have cost less 
than one hundred pounds. Upon this, an old 
farmer who was with the captain, insisted that it 
was, in the end, a benefit; inasmuch that it was 
the first thing that set the girls at Cape May 
knitting worsted mittens for sale in Philadelphia, 
so that they could have something wherewith to 
purchase their caps and ribbons. Moralizing 
upon this, Dr. Franklin was quite satisfied with 
the way in which the first luxury had turned out, 
since not only the girls were made happy by hav- 
ing fine caps, but the city folks by the supply of 
warm mittens. 

Among the lessons which this story teaches, is 
the common, though important one, that our na- 
tures need some stimulant, or motive to exertion 
in order to keep us active and industrious. It is 
not strictly important what this motive is, pro- 
vided it be lawful, and such a one as will secure 
the object wished. The want of a meal of victu- 
als to-morrow, will spur the indolent man to work 
to-day that he can obtain something to purchase 
food; for hunger is the one great want which 
must be satisfied at some rate, even if to satisfy 
it the lazy man must do that which he has other- 
wise no inclination to do, to work. The hope of 
being able at some future day to purchase and 
enjoy luxuries, is a great impulse to industry and 
labor. Even he whose wants are very well sup- 
plied by his own present labor, will be induced 
to work with more zeal, that he may secure to 
himself and family some cherished object which 
shall contribute to their happiness or greater 
comfort. So luxury becomes a useful stimulant 
to honest industry, and is, therefore commend- 
able. It may also bea direct means of produc- 
ing more than it consumes, besides conferring 
a benefit upon the community at large ; fur with- 
out this to give exertion to their labor, many 
would become indolent and shiftless. Embarrass- 
ments are often means to the same end, though 
they are not so always. A person involved in 
debt, and who wishes to pay his dues and yet se- 
cure his home and private property, will labor 
with increased diligence, will practice economy 
in every possible way, and his whole family will 
turn their energies into some field of remunera- 
tive industry for the sole purpose of paying the 
debt and securing their home. The debt in this 
instance, is the motive to work, as in the other it 
is luxury, but they both lead to the same end. 
On the other hand there are a few who, rather 
than work to pay the debt, would live easy while 
they could, enjoy their money while they had it, 
and when the necessity of paying it really came: 
‘*take what I have.’”’ So occasionally, men will 
be found who, rather than work, will go hungry, 
but the cases are very rare. 

It is true that in many instances there are 
modes of luxury which are carried to too great 
an extent, but they even confer a benefit upon 
some one. A person who has immense wealth, 
may lay it out in splendid buildings, elegant 
furniture, fine horses and carriages, high living 
and every sort of private extravagance and in- 
dulgence. But while doing this he is benefitting 
those who are in his employ. The carpenters, 
masons and laborers obtain good pay for their 
work, with which they are enabled to maintain 
their families and even to possess smaller luxuries 
which give them as much pleasure, and which 
they know better how to prize than those which 
the rich man has, for it has cost more to obtain 
them. ‘A shilling spent idly by a fool, may be 
picked up by a wiser person who knows better 
what to do with it; it is, therefore, not lost.’’ 

This suggests the influence of climate upon in- 
dividual character. The inhabitants of warm 
countries are generally deficient in intellect, and 
it will be found on the contrary, that those who 
have been celebrated for their strong mental or- 
ganization, have been inhabitants of rigorous 
climates. Where food grows in spontaneous lux- 
uriance, there is no inducement to till the earth, 
and a man who can always go bare-foot, and who 
needs no clothes to protect him from the weather, 
will not be stimulated to make shoes for his feet 
or weave cloths for garments. Again, in coun- 
tries which are never reached by frigid snows and 
chilling winds, there is no necessity for human 
habitations—other than nature provides in the 
shade of trees or mountain caves; and the con- 
dition of the inhabitants of such climes is but a 
step higher than the beasts who are their com- 
panions. In higher latitudes men are induced to 
provide dwellings for their families as a protec- 
tion against the rigors of a stern climate ; they 
are stimulated to labor, not ofly to obtain that 
food which comes ‘by the sweat of the brow,”’ 
but those luxuries which minister to happiness 
and give enjoyment to the possessor. From this 
labor, comes industry, which is the parent of vir- 
tue; hence men are happy and virtuous in the 
same proportion that they are industrious. They 
may be induced to labor by the necessities of ex- 
istence, or to obtain some coveted luxury. The 
object in view is a good one if it contributes to 
man’s comfort or happiness. So poverty may be 
a blessing, if it stimulates to activity and econo- 
my, and luxury may be useful, if to enjoy it, 


men are obliged to be more active and industri- 
ous. 





; Som. & Key. Terzorarm Company. We are 
informed that the Steck of this Company has 
been all subscribed and the line will be put up 
ina few weeks. The following gentlemen com- 
prise the board of Directors: Samuel Cony, Jas. 
W. North, W. H. Pike, Jas. B. Dascomb and 
Sam’l Parker. Ata subsequent meeting James 
W. North of this city, was chosen President, and 
‘Wm. Philbrick ‘of Skowhegan, Secretary and 
beeaurer. It was voted that the telegraph line 
n the line of the Somerset & Kennebec 
: said Company does not claim 
ta, Lang’s Mill are to be established at Augus- 
Skowhegan, The rville, Kendall’s Mills and 
has been «: tom for building the line 
city, warded Brown, Eeq., of this 















EF Wilton has furnished her 
men, paying them $100 bount 
just sent $64 to the Sanitary rare, 





Are the Banks Speculating with their 
Specie ? 

It will be recollected that last year, at the 
commencement of the National troubles, the 
banks, on consultation with each other, came to 
the conclusion to suspend specie payment. The 
principal reason given for this movement, and 
the only plausible reason that could be given, 
was the necessity of keeping what specie there 
was on hand at home, and not allow it to be 
drawn out and suffered to be carried abroad. 
The Legislatures of the several States, or most of 
them, sanctioned this movement of the banks by 
special act, legalizing the suspension. So the 
banks have a right to issue bills, as money, with- 
out any legal requirement to redeem them when 
presented. All will allow that this arrangement, 
however convenient it may be for the banks, is a 
very unsafe one for the community ; and nothing 
but the strongest and most urgent necessity to 
protect the people from greater evil should cause 
it to be done, or tolerated for a moment. The 
Legislature having granted this indulgence and 
protection in the practice of a wrong principle, it 
is no more than right that the people should ex- 
pect and require the banks to keep good faith 
with them by always keeping on hand the amount 
of specie required by law in the same manner as if 
the suspension act had not been passed. A year 
ago, or less than a year ago, this was undoubted- 
ly the case. Specie was abundant and even cir- 
culated in the country. 

How is it now? Owing to the mutations in 
trade and commerce, the causes and operations of 
which it is not now necessary to enter into, 
specie is getting scarce and is at the present mo- 
ment ata premium. Or in other words, bank 
bills are at a discount, for a premium on specie 
as a general rule, is nothing more than an in- 
direct discount of paper money. This state of 
things brings about a temptation, which, if right- 
ly informed, we find some of the banks have not 
resisted, and have been speculating on their 
specie. 

We would respectfully ask if this is keeping 
good taith with the Legislature and through 
them with the people? They may exchange 
their specie for a greater nominal amount of bills 
of other banks ; but if all the banks go into the 
operation what becomesjof the redeeming power of 
the banks? ‘They may be able, when one of their 
own bills is presented to either dodge under the 
ehelter of the suspension act, and say, ‘“*O we 
are not bound to give you specie for thgt,’’ or 
they may be willing to swap their bills for those 
of other banks, but if all the banks are in the 
same condition, it will be with us as it once was 
in the Western States, a mere exchange of ‘wild 
cat’’ for ‘‘red dog.”’ 

If it be true that our banks, or any of them 
are passing off any of their specie for the premi- 
um in paper, it is time their charters were re- 
svinded, or the suspension act repealed. 





Crops. Under date of August 2d, the Rural 
New Yorker says : ‘The wheat crop is abundant 
and of excellent quality. The grass crop is much 
larger and better than was expected, the wet 
weather having improved it wonderfully. Oats 
and barley are both heavy crops, much heavier 
than we have had for years.’’ The Illinois Farm- 
er reports the wheat crop in Southern Illinois as 
better than for some years past, while in the 
central portion of the State it is better than had 
been anticipated. Corn is reported as promising. 
In Tennessee and Mississippi the wheat and oat 
crops are badly injured by the rust. The Rural 
Register (Baltimore, Md.,) says ‘‘the wheat har- 
vest is now being completed, and the reports from 
every quarter are most favorable for an abundant 
crop. The hay and oat crops have also turned 
out well—the season has been very favorable for 
the farmer, and large crops has been made.’”’ In 
Ohio, the heaviest crop of wheat since 1850, 
which was 31,500,000 bushels, will be gathered 
this year, or rather has been securcd by this time. 
The most moderate calculations make it at least 
30,000,000 bushels, or 10,000,000 bushels more 
than was raised last year. Of this quantity there 
will bea surplus beyond the State demand of 
some 17,000,000 bushels. 





Tae Weatuer last week was rather unfavora- 
ble for haymaking. It was dull and cloudy with 
a shower nearly every day of the week. The 
showers were accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning which did considerable damage in some 
parts of the State. On Wednesday evening the 
house of Joel Marshall in Buxton, was struck by 
lightning, and a lad named Joel Milliken, aged 
fifteen years, was instantly killed. The large 
brick house at Salmon Falls, Buxton, owned by 
Capt. Marshall, was set on fire by the lightning 
in several places during the same storm. The 
mansion was protected by three lightning rods, 
and was struck in just as many places by the 
lightning. The valuable house of J. J. Holland 
in Limerick, was considerably damaged by the 
lightning during the same shower, and the fami- 
ly narrowly escaped with their lives. 

The weather since Friday last has been more 
promising for the haying, and also for corn and 
other crops, which have needed warm weather. 
One of our subscribers, Mr. P. Randall of Harps- 
well, writes as follows under date July 31 : 


“The grain aphis made its appearance about 
the l4th of J uly, and has now disappeared, hav- 
ing done but little damage. The wheat looks 
fair, rye good, and so is barley. There are but 
few oats sown in this vicinity. Potatocs look 
well. The hay crop is below an average.”’ 

Mr. G. W. Chamberlain, of Carmel, writes 
under date of 4th instant : 

‘The crops in this vicinity are looking finely. 
Wheat has not looked so promising for many 
years, and other grain and potatoes and corn are 


fully an average. Our hay crop is about three- 
fourths as much as last year.”’ 





Trape or Bancor. Since the opening of the 
Penobscot river, April 19th, 1862, there have been 


. cleared from the port of Bangor eight ships and 


three barks, with a total tonnage of 8996 tons. 
Of these one cleared for Australia with a cargo of 
896 M lumber, valued at Bangor at $8060. The 
other ten ships and barks of 8223 tons, cleared for 
Europe with 7169 M lumber (seven millions one 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand feet,) valued at 
$60,933. Total value of above shipments, $68,- 
993. In addition to this, there has cleared for 
the West Indies, three barks, fourteen brigs, and 
eight schooners ; one brig for Canary Isles ; one 
brig for Fayal; two barks and three brigs for 
Key West and Tortugas ; one brig and one schoon- 
er for St. Peters; one for Halifax; one for St. 
Johns N. F. There have also cleared coastwise, 
eight hundred and twenty brigs and schooners, 
over 50 tons, being about ten per day since the 
opening of the river. In the trade of potatoes, 
the Courier gives the following statements : 


“Since the opening of navigation, there have 
been my Lae ious this port in sailing vessels, 
113,000 ushels, and by steamer 100,000 bushels, 
making 213,000 at an average price of 38 cents 
per bushel, amounting to $80,940. There were 
also shipped from this port last fall, of the same 
crop, (as stated by O. H. Ingalls) 145,000 bush- 
els at an average price of 40 cents per bushel, 


making $58,000—or in the te 358 
bushels of the value of $138,940" wig 





GF The Maine Cavalry Regiment, with the 
2dand 5th Maine Batteries are at] Waterloo, 
Va., seven miles from Warrentown, on the direct 
road to Culpepper C. H. The 10th Maine is in 
the vanguard of Gen. Pope's army. The 13th 
Maine—with the exception of two companies— 
has left Ship Island, and is now stationed at 
rg Jackson, below New Orleans. The 12th 

aine is in Gen. Phelps’ Brigade, 
above New Orleans. ae 





EF Rev. George Bullen, pastor of the Baptist 
Church at Skowhegan, has accepted the appoint- 


The Consistency of the Age. 

We have no disposition to retort upon the edi- 
tor the Age the offensively unjust and injuri- 
ous imputations contained in his paper of last 
week, in reference to the publication in the Farm- 
er of the letter from a soldier of the army of the 
Potomac. We cannot, however, resist the temp- 
tation to show up the gross inconsistency and in- 
sincerity which characterizes the unprovoked at- 
tack made upon us by him. 

He makes the grave charge against us that in 
publishing the letter alluded to, which contained 
some strictures upon the generalship displayed in 
the late peninsular campaign, we are guilty of 
discouraging the enlistments necessary to rein- 
force the army. He uses the following strong 
language : 

‘Who ever utters such libels or gives publicity 
to them, is as really guilty of discouraging enlist- 
ments, and as fully liable to the penalty of the 
general order of the War Department on this 
head, as though he did his treasonable work by 
insidious and dissuasive personal appeals against 
enlisting.’’ 

Will it be believed that this same editor in the 
same paper from which the above is taken, is 
himself guilty in a more flagrant degree of the 
offence which he charges so self-righteously upon 
us? THe publishes, with editorial comment and 
endorsement, portions of a speech recently deliv- 
ered in Boston by Mr. Sennott, as counsel for the 
Gordons, who had been arrested on a charge of 
using traitorous language against the Govern- 
ment. The following is a choice specimen which 
the Age calls ‘‘a palpxble hit :” 

‘And what if [am frank enough to say that 
I am sick of the swaggering imbecility with 
which the Government have managed this war of 
life and death. Is that treasonable? Shall my 
Government—that is to say, my servant, my 
creature,—waste my money, and even let it be 
stolen, and stop my paper, and interrupt my 
business, and violate my Constitution, and starve 
and kill my soldiers out of pure neglect, and - 
only disaster and defeat for me by all this folly? 
And shall I say = If I am to put up 
with this, and more, and say nothing, or else be 
shut up by order of W. Hl. Seward, I want to 
know seriously and calmly what shall I fight Jeff. 
Davis for? hat worse can he do to me than 
Seward or Stanton has done already? What, in- 
deed ?—when their want of sense and want of 
energy have made him everything that he is.”’ 

Can any thing be more atrociously treasonable 
than this? And yet the Age, its columns reck- 
ing with foul abuse of the Government in its con- 
duct of the war, unblushingly takes us to task 
for publishing the opinions of an honest scldier, 
who doesn’t think Gen. McClellan the greatest 
military genius of the age. 

To libel and denounce the President and other 
officers of the Government while they are honest- 
ly laboring to save the country, which the iniquit- 
ous rebellion has so desperately imperilled, in the 
estimation of the editor, we suppose, is the high- 
est patriotism. To criticise the conduct of a 
military commander who, in the judgment of 
many military men as well as civilians, has failed 
to realize in any adequate degree the exalted ex- 
pectations of the country, according to the same 





unimpeachable authority, is treason. This is the 
honesty and consistency of the Age. 
Town Bountizrs—En.istuents. In addition to 


the towns offering bountics as given last week, 
we mention the following : Lebanon gives a boun- 
ty of $250, her quota is 22; Berwick, North Ber- 
wick, Kittery and Elliot, pay $200 to each vol- 
unteer. New Castle gives $120, and Farming- 
dale $111. The following, among other towns, 
give $100 each : Morrill, Alfred, Standish, Bux- 
ton, Saco, Limerick, North Yarmouth, Oldtown, 
Veazie, Temple, New Portland, Livermore, Win- 
throp, Bowdoin, Machias, Marshfield, Northfield, 
Skowhegan, Richmond, Pembroke, Pittston, and 
West Gardiner. Warren gives $125 and has its 
quota full. Whitefield gives $100 to those en- 
listing in the new, and $125 in the old regiments. 
Milo and Dover give $75 each ; Robbinston $50 
and Cutler $55. The quota of the following 
towns are already full: Morrill, 2 extra; Troy, 
Limerick, North Yarmouth, Corinth, Robbinston, 
Millbridge, Veazie, Norridgewock, Temple, New 
Portland, 2 extra; Winthrop, North Anson, 
Machias, Northfield, Harrington, Norway, 4 to 
spare ; Ellsworth, Steuben, New Sharon, Litch- 
field and Marshfield. 

The quotas of Washington, Androscoggin, Ox- 
ford, Franklin, Penobscot and Hancock counties 
are nearly full, and the State quota of 7,000 will 
be raised by the last of this week. What State 
can show a better account ? 

P.S. We learn that Orono has voted a boun- 
ty of $100, and has raised in addition $2,000 in 
aid of the families of those who volunteer. Hur- 
rah for Orono! 





A Vereran or tue Resettion. Many of our 
citizens will remember the appearance in our 
streets some six weeks since, of a soldier who 
represented that he had been through most of the 
hard fought battles of this war, and on the 
Peninsula had his hand shot off, and his arm had 
since become paralyzed. He wore the army 
uniform, his coat and pants rather the worse 
for wear and perforated with bullet holes. He 
also carried four or five rebel shots in various 
parts of his body, and had his arm tightly band- 
aged. He was about our streets several days, 
relating the story of his sufferings and living 
bounteously upon the charities of a sympathetic 
public. He represented that his friends lived in 
Eastport, and on account of his wounds he was 
unable to ride in the cars and would be obliged 
to walk the whole distance home. The same 
person has recently been figuring in various parts 
of Massachusetts, and has at last been detected in 
Newburyport, and was there examined before the 
Police Court. On taking the bandage from his 
arm it was found that the forefinger of the hand, 
and the first joint of the second finger had at 
some time been taken off, but they were com- 
pletely healed, and in the opinion of the physi- 
cians it had not been done within five years. 
The court sentenced him to six months in the 
house of corregtion. It is a pity there could not 
be some way ard the public against such 
imposters and have charities given to whom they 
belong. 





Avyotuer Secession Ovurracs. The office of 
St. Croix Herald, published in St. Stephens, New 
Brunswick, has been a second time destroyed by 
a lawless mob of secession sympathisers. On 
Monday night, 29th ult., the office was entered, 
most of the type pied, the press badly injured 
and much of the material thrown into the street 
and river. The work of destruction was nearly 
complete. It will be recollected that some time 
last winter the Herald having rendered itself ob- 
noxious by its brave and uncompromising advo- 
cacy of Union sentiments, was visited by a simi- 
lar outrage. For the credit and good name of the 
community we trust measures will promptly be 
taken to bring the dastardly offenders to justice. 
In a card announcing the re-establishment of the 
paper, the editor, J. S. Hay, Esq., no wise dis- 
couraged, flings defiance at his enemies in the 
following language : 

‘*The demons of lawlessness have not yet crush- 
ed me, and my unscrupulous foes need not rejoice, 
for I shall again resume the pen to defend the 
— and the policy by which the Hsratp 

as been governed. Undismayed and undaunted 
at this malignant and fiendish persecution that 
has so unjustly been meted out to me, I shall 
when re-established be found as hitherto the un- 
ones Se to rebelg and traitors, both at 
home and abroad. The paper will re-appear 


about the 20th of August. 

The Excise Tax List or 1862. We have re- 
received from the publisher, B. Thurston of 
Portland, a pamphlet copy of the new Tax List, 
alphabetically arranged, and made very con- 
venient for reference. It will be sent to any ad- 
dress postpaid, on receipt of two letter stamps. 








ent of Chaplaincy to the 16th Maine regiment. 


wr 


Address B. Thurston, Portland. 





Municipal Affairs. 
Crry Counc, Aug. 4, 1862. 

Present the Mayor, Aldermen E. Hamlen, M. 
E. Hamlen, Faught, Fuller, Wall and Chisam, 
in board of Aldermen. 

Report of the City Marshal was allowed. 

Reports of the Committee appointed to disburse 
the funds raised to aid families of volunteers—in 
favor of the dependents of about twenty appli- 
cants were accepted and the allowances ordered 
to be paid. 

Adjourned to Monday next at 2 o’clock, P. M. 
No quorum of the Common Council present. 

James B. Hall, Owen O. Whitehouse and 
Oscar Holway.were drawn as traverse jurors for 
the August term of the Supreme Court, 1862. 


Tue New Maine Recents. Orders have been 
issued for the departure of the newly raised 
Maine regiments as fullows:—The 16th, Col. 
Wildes, will leave Augusta on Tuesday, August 
12th ; the 17th, Col. Thos. A. Roberts, will leave 
Portland Thursday, August 14th ; the 18th, Col. 
Daniel Chaplin, will leave Bangor Monday, Au- 
gust 18th; the 19th, Col. F. W. Sewall, will 
leave Bath Wednesday, August 20th. Their im- 
mediate destination will probably be Annapolis, 
Md., where they will go into the camp of in- 
struction of Gen. Wool for military drill and 
discipline. Each regiment is to thoroughly equip- 
ped, armed and clothed previous to leaving the 
State, and the men will also receive the govern- 
ment and town bounties and advance pay, amount- 
ing, in most cases, to $185, which will enable 
them to leave their families comfortably provided 
for. 

The 16th regiment already numbers 800 en- 
listed men now in camp in this city. 

The 17th regiment, stationed at Portland, is 
reported nearly full, in some cases the towns in 
Cumberland and Oxford counties largely over- 
running their quotas. Portland lags behind her 
sister cities in enlistments, and the companics 
now recruiting from that city for the 17th, will 
probably have to be filled up from the quotas of 
ether towns. The regiment numbered on Mon- 
day morning 600 men in camp. 

The 18th at Bangor we understand is already 
full, and the Bangor Whig offers to furnish Port- 
land with any number of the hardy lumbermen 
of Penobscot required to make up her deficient 
quota. 

The 19th at Bath is rapidly filling up. In ad- 
dition to about 100 previously in camp, nearly 
300 recruits for the regiment from Somerset 
county passed through this city on Monday morn- 
ing in the down train, and in the evening some 
200 more from Waldo county arrived here in 
coaches, to be forwarded to camp by this morn- 
ing’s train. ‘The full number will be made up 
beforg.the close of the week. 








CetesraTion at Fort Pornam. A public 
meeting was recently held in Bath—at the sug- 
gestion of Hon. William Willis, President of the 
Maine Historical Society—to take action with 
reference toa celebration of the anniversary of 
the settlement of a colony at}the mouth of the 
Kennebec river Aug. 29th, 1607. This was the 
first English colony planted on the shores of New 
England, and by a singular coincidence the 
United States government are now building an 
immense fortification on the very site of the fort 
of Popham. The new structure will bear the 
name of the illustrious English colonist. The 
meeting was presided over by the Mayor of Bath 
and was a large and interesting one. Speeches 
were made by Ions. John A. Poor and John 
Neal of Portland, Judge Bourne of Kennebunk, 
Prof. Packard of Brunswick, Rev. Mr. Fiske of 
Bath and others. The sentiment of the meeting 
was decidedly in favor of a celebration, and a 
State Committee of which were Hons. James W. 
Bradbury and Jas. G. Blaine, of this city, were 
appointed to carry forward the necessary arrange- 
ments. The Press saye—‘The affair has opened 
very auspiciously ;—and a circular to be issued 
in a few days, will more definitely set forth the 
reasons why such an observance as is proposed 
should be had; and give some of the proposed 
details to be observed. The celebration is de- 
signed to be the event, to Maine, of the year; 
and to be worthy of our great and glorious com- 
monwealth.”’ 





Granp Division, S. or T. The State’ Division 
of the Sons of Temperance met in Belfast on 
Thursday last. The following officers were pree- 
ent: Eli Jones of China, G. W. P.; John S. 
Kimball of Bangor, P. G. W. P.; H. K. Morrell 
of Gardiner, G. S.; J. J. Bell of Carmel, G. C.; 
Rev. D. P. Thompson of Sheepseot Bridge, G 
Chaplain ; and J. P. Leavitt of Kendall’s Mills, 
G. G. S. Officiers pro tem—J. E. Bryant of 
Buckfield, G. W. A., and J. W. Jacob of Dirigo, 
G.T. Also present, S. L. Carleton of Portland, 
M. W. P. of the National Division of America, 
and S. W. Hodges of Boston, Mass., M. W. S. 

Fourteen members were admitted and initiated. 
The reports of the Grand officers were submitted 
and accepted. From that of the G.S., we gather 
the following statistics : 


Number of Divisions in the State, 174 
‘© ofmembers ‘ “se 8,469 
“ of visitors = “* es 12,893 
s« Suspended, 194 
« Expelied, 227 
Receipts of Grand Division, $1,365,28 
Cash on hand, $3,200 
Number of Sons in the army, 1,465 





2 The steamer M. Sanford, on her regular 
trip from Bangor to Boston, struck on the Sal- 
vages off Cape Ann on Friday morning last, and 
is ina bad condition. She is reported half full 
of water at low tide, and at high tide will com- 
pletely fill. Twenty feet of her keel are gone, 
forward, with her garboard streaks. The passen- 
gers, 200 in number, were taken off by a sloop 
and landed at Rockport. They were forwarded 
to Boston by a special train. The only cause as- 
signed for the disaster are that it was very foggy 
and the sea being very smooth, the boat was 
probably ahead of her time, and owing to the 
lights being obscured her position was not known. 





Goop ror Watposoroven. We learn froma 
gentleman residing in Waldoborough, that that 
town has voted to pay a special bounty of $100 
to each volunteer to the extent of its quota which 
is 51; and that private subscriptions have raised 
asum sufficient to give $20 in addition to the 
above to each man who volunteers. Not satisfied 
with raising their quota, they are going to raise 
and officer a full company, giving each man a 
town bounty—by subscription and town author- 
ity—of $120. This company is to be attached 
to one of the old regiments, and will be full in a 
short time. This entitles Waldoborough to the 
honor of being the Banner town. 





Increase oF Rartroan Taxes. The Railroad 
fare from Augusta to Boston has been increased 
forty cents, to meet the war tax of 3 per cent. 
upon the receipts of the road. The fare hereto- 
fore has been $3 during the summer. An in- 
crease of about 17 per cent. upon the fares to 
offeet a tax of 3 per cent. is rather a sharp speci- 
men of financiering. The fare from Bangor to 
Portland has been raised to $4.50, and to Boston 
to $6. 


ar A train of five cars passed throu gh this 
city on Monday with recruits for the 19th regi- 
ment, Col. Sewall, encamped in Bath. They 
numbered about 300 stalwart and wide awake 
boys as we ever saw together. They came mostly 
from Somerset county. 


a We understand that Mr. A. M. C. Heath, 
editor and proprietor of the Gardiner Home Jour- 
nal has enlisted as a private in the quota raised 








Mave Recents iN Virersia. Col. Elliot, 
aid to Gov. Washburn, now on a visit to the reg- 
iments on the James River, furnishes the follow- 
ing statement of the effective strength of the sev- 
eral commands : 

The 2d regiment, Col. Roberts, musters fit for 
duty 251 rifles. The 3d regiment, Major Burt 
commanding, aggregate force 825 ; enlisted men 
735 ; absent, sick, 127; detached service, 109 ; 
sick in hospitals and in quarters, 129; present 
fighting force, 310. The 4th regiment, Colonel 
Walker, 300 rifles; its aggregate force about 
the same as the 3d regiment. The 5th regiment, 
Capt. Edwards, the senior officer in command, 
(Col. Jackson having been wounded and Lt. Col. 
Heath killed in the recent battles,) numbers 406 
fighting force. The 6th regiment, Major Harris 
in command, 406 men in good condition. The 
7th regiment; Lt. Cot. Conner, 287 rifles present 
for duty. The 11th regiment, Lt. Col. Shaw in 
command, numbers 200 men fit for duty. 

Col. Elliot represents the health of the men as 
much improved since they occupied their present 
position. Our regiments though much reduced 
in numbers, compare favorably with those from 
other States that have been in service as long. 





Tue Quora or Maine. We doubt whether any 
State in the Union has exhibited more prompt- 
ness and alacrity in responding to the call of the 
President than Maine. Before the close of the 
present week the entire quota of the State will 
be made up. We do not know of a single town 
which has failed to do its duty in the emer- 
gency. Simultaneously with the offer by Gov. 
Washburn of a State bounty of $45 and $55 for 
volunteers, the towns with unparalleled unanim- 
ity offered additional encouragement, in most 
cases to the amount of $100 per man, making 
the aggregate bounty $185. The result has been 
a spontaneous rush to the recruiting offices all 
over the State; the new regiments are nearly 
full, and large numbers have already been dis- 
patched to swell the ranks of the old regiments 
now in the field. Maine will be the first to put 
her quota into the field, thus illustrating her 
glorious motto— Dirigo ! , 





Tue Postacr Stamp Currency. Arrangements 
for issuing the new postage stamp currency have 
been pefected. The stamps will represent sums 
of five, ten, twenty, twenty-five and fifty cents. 
The designs embrace the present five and ten cent 
postage stamps, tastefully arranged in such a 
way that they cannot be separated and used for 
postage. They will bear on their face the fol- 
lowing inscription : 
‘Postage stam 


furnished by the Assistant 
Treasurers and 


esignated depositarics of the 


any Post Office.’’ 


Upon the back will be a large figure denoting 
the denomination, with these words : 
“Exchangeable for United States notes by any 
Assistant Treasurer or designated United States 
depositary, in sums not less than five dollars ; 
receivable in payment of all dues to the United 
States less than five dollars. Act approved July 
17, 1862.” 

They will be printed on bank note paper, of 
different sizes, averaging about one-fifth the size 
of United States notes, and be furnished in sheets 
during the next two weeks. 





fs We are under obligations to Rev. S. F. 
Dike of Bath, Superintendent of Schools in that 
city, fur a copy of his last annual report, forming 
a neat pamphlet of 46 pages. Bath has long 
been celebrated for the excellence of its schools 
and educational advantages, and much of it is 
doubtless due to the efficiency, ability and zeal 
with which the Superintendent discharges his 
duties. The report of Mr. Dike gives a good 
record of his year’s labors, and abounds in prac- 
tical suggestions and hints on the various grades 
of schools, their management, course of study, 
&e., which must have a considerable influence 
upon elevating to a yet higher standard, the 
schools of that city. The report is worthy the 
attention of every lover of education, and should 
be read by all teachers and parents. 





A ConpitionaL Union Man. The Democratic 
State Convention of Indiana held its session in 
Indianapolis on the 30th ult. Among the speak- 
ers on that occasion was Hon. Robt. F. Wickliffe, 
member of Congress from Kentucky, and the fol- 
lowing remarks are reported to have been utter- 
ed by him without dissent and rebuke. He said, 
‘the was for the Union, provided the rights of 
the South and slavery were not interfered with. 
Before doing any thing more, he would pause to 
see what we are fighting for. If it is to free 
negroes, let not another drop of blood be shed. 


*|He would hang the leading rebels and balance the 


rope with the abolitionists. The abolitionists 
control every Department of the Government, 
and were worse than the rebels.’’ 





Ivportant Prize Capture. The gunboat 
Magnolia arrived at New York on the 3d inst., 
having the British steamer Memphis under con- 
voy. The Magnolia reports July 31st, lat. 32 50, 
lon. 78 33, capbured the Memphis, Capt. Creu- 
terhawk, from Charleston for Liverpool, having 
run the blockade on the evening of the 27th. Put 
a prize crew on board and accompanied her to 
this port. The Memphis isa fine propeller of 
800 tons, is four months old, was built in the 
Clyde, is of 250 horse power, and has a cargo of 
1575 bales of sea island cotton on board. She 
has gone to the Navy Yard. She had previously 
run the blockade to Charleston with a cargo of 
ammunition from Liverpool. 


ge A Grand War Rally was held in this city 
on Thursday evening last. The seven militia 
companies about six hundred strong paraded asa 
regiment through the streets, accompanied by 
the Citizens’ Band, and commanded by Col. G. 
W. Ricker, making a very imposing appearance. 
Stirring speeches were made from the portico of 
the High School House, by Hon. Lot M. Morrill, 
Jas. G. Blaine, Esq., and Hon. R. D. Rice of 
this city. The people were out in great numbers, 
and the irrepressible war feeling exhibited was 
of the most gratifying and encouraging character. 
The next day the entire quota of the city, under 
the recent call, 84 in number, was made up. 


Wovunvep Marve Sorprers. In the list of 
wounded soldiers taken on board the U. S. hos- 
pital steamer Commodore, under a flag of truce 
at City Point, Va., July 25th, we find the follow- 
ing belonging to regiments from this State. Those 
marked with a (*) were left at Chesapeake Hos- 
pital, Old Point Comfort, the others at Philadel- 
phia. N. Gilpatrick, Co. D, 3d ; David H. Grant, 
Co. C, 6th—since died; *Corp. Chas. F. Wood, 
Co. B, 4th; *E. J. Hill, Co. F, 4th; *Corp. A. 
Hodgman, Co. B, 4th ; *William Mason, Co. B, 
3d; *I. Leavitt, Co. D, 5th ; *R. K. Glover, Co. 
C, 2d; *J. Marr, Co. D, 7th; *Corp. J. S. Par- 
sons, Co. D, 5th. 











Increase or Bounty. Portland has increased 
her bounty to $100 for the new regiments, and 
$125 for the old ones. Bangor has also increased 
its city bounty to $100 for volunteers to the 
new regiments and $120 for the old regiments, 
except the 2d Maine, for which a bounty of $140 
is offered. Rockland has voted to increase her 
bounty from $55, the original bounty to $125. 


ta City Marshal Libby of this city, says that 
he has had no occasion to arrest a single soldier 
of the 19th regiment now encamped here, or even 
to speak harshly to them. This is flattering tes- 
timony to the conduct of this fine regiment. Col. 
Wildes should be proud of the command of such 
a body of men. 


Capt. H. W. Cunningham of Belfast has 
been appointed Major of the 19th, and Russell B. 








United States; receivable for postage stamps at}. 








rom that town, and will join the 16th regiment. 


Shepherd of Bangor, Adjutant of the 18th Maine 
Regiments. 


Femace Spres iv Vircrnta. A correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Inguirer at Front Royal, Virgin- 
ia gives an interesting account of the operations 
of female spies, the most insidious and dangerous 
enemies which our commanders have to contend 
with. What seems very strange, however, is 
that the persons described are not promptly ar- 
rested and taken care of. Why are they per- 
mitted to play such @ nefarious game with im- 
punity? 

‘<It is here that some of the most accomplished 
women in the valley assemble, with purpose and 
design to oer 5 rom our young lieutenants, 
who know little of the stern realities of war, the 
name and number of their regiments, how many 
effective men their particular regiments can mus- 
ter and what their state of efficiency is. 

These women are the most accomplished in 
Southern circles, They are introduced under as- 
sumed names to our officers, 80 as to avoid detec- 
tion or recognition from those to whom their 
names are known but their person unknown. By 
such means they are enabled frequently to meet 
combinedly, but at seperate times, the officers of 
every regiment in a whole column, and by simple 
compilation and comparation of notes, they achieve 
a fu 
force. Has modern warfare a parallel to the use 
of such acomplishment for such a purpose? The 
chief of these spies is the celebrated Belle Boyd. 
She is a resident of Martinsburg when at home, 
and has a pious good old mother, who regrets as 
much as any one can the violent and eccentric 
course of her daughter since the rebellion has 
broken out. Belle has passed the freshness of 
youth. She isa sharp-featured, black-eyed wo- 
man of twenty-five, or care and intrigue have given 
her that appearance. Last Summer, while Pat- 
terson’s army lay at Martinsburg, she wore a re- 
volver in her belt, and was courted and flattered 
by every lieutenant and captain in the service 
who ever saw her. There was a kind of Di Ver- 
non dash about her, a smart pertness, a quickness 
of retort, and utter abandon of manner and bear- 
ing which were attractive from their very roman- 
tic unwontedness. 

The father of this resolute black-eyed vixen is 
@ paymaster in the Southern army, and formerly 
held a place at Washington under our government. 
She has undergone all that gociety, position, and 
education can confer upon a mind suited to the 
days of Charles the Second or Louis the Four- 
teenth—a mind such as Mazarin or Richelieu 
would have delighted to employ from its kindred 
affinities. 

Well, this woman I saw practicing her arts 
upon our young lieutenants and inexperienced 
captains, and in each case I uniformly felt it my 
duty to call them aside, and warn them who she 
was. To one she has been introduced as Miss 
Anderson, to another as Miss Faulkner, and so on 
to the end of the chapter. She is so well known 
now that she can only practice her blandishments 
upon new raw levies and their officers. But 
from them she obtains the numbgr of their regi- 
ments and their force. She has, however, a 
trained band of coadjutors, who report to her 
daily—girls aged from sixteen upward—women 
who have the common-sense not to make them- 
selves as conspicuous as she, and who remain un- 
known, save to her, and are therefore effective.’’ 


A recent despatch gives information of the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of this dangerous woman. 





CommenceweNt at Bowporn The public exer- 
cises of Commencement week at Bowdoin College 
will consist as follows : 


Monday, Aug. 4. Senior Class Day. The ex- 
ercises will commence with an Oration and Poem, 
at the Congregational Church, at 24 o'clock, P. 
M., and be continued under the Old Oak Tree by 
the Class Chronicles, Prophecy, Parting Address, 
and other ceremonies. Prize Declamation by the 
Junior Class, at the Congregational Church, at 74 
o'clock, P. M. 

Tuesday.—At 11 o'clock the General Conven- 
tion of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity will celebrate 
their 29th anniversary by public exercises at the 
Congregational Church, Oration by Rev. J. M. 
Manning, of Boston. 

Exercises before the Literary Societies at 3 
o’clock, P. M. Oration by Henry F. Durant, 
Esq., of Boston. 

In the evening a Concert will be given by the 
Germania Band, of Boston, assisted by the well- 
known vocalist, Mrs. Kempton, formerly Miss 
Jenny Twitchell, at the Congregational Church ; 
to commence at 8 o’clock. 

Commencement Day. The performances will 
commence at 104 o’clock, and proceed according 
to the printed Order of Exercises. : 

Thursday.—The Phi Beta ——_ Fraternit 
will hold their annual meeting at the New Med- 
ical Hall at 8 o'clock A. M. Oration at 11 o’clk, 
A. M., in the Congregational Church, by Hon. 
Benjamin F. Thomas, of Boston. + 





Wuart one man pays. The Portland Advertiser 
says that under the present laws, John B. Brown 
Esq., will be obliged to pay in duties upon molas- 
ses which he imports for his sugar manufacturing 
establishment, the sum of $1500 a day, and an 
excise tax upon the sugar which he manufactures 
from the molasses, of $150 additional per day— 
making a daily payment to the government of 
$1650. 


= A correspondent informs us that Mr. Wm. 
Porter of Roxbury, having lately lost a number 
of sheep by bears—two young men M. C. Fox 
and C. L. Howard, started in pursuit of Bruin 
and succeeded in trapping him near a slough 
hole, through which he had passed a number of 
times. He dressed about 400 pounds. 








fa Orders have been issued from the Adjutant 
General’s office, that in those towns or cities 
which have furnished their full quotas, volunteers 
will be permitted to enlist in other towns or cities, 
whose quotas may not be full. Thus enlisting, 
they will be entitled to the State bounty, as well 
as the bounty of the town or city where they 
enlist. 


ga Warren C. Plummer, Esq., late editor of 
the Aroostook Pioneer, has received the appoint- 
ment of Second Lieutenant of Co. C, 15th Maine 
Regiment. Mr. Plummer left hie post as editor 
last fall, and entered the regiment as a private. 
His promotion is a deserved acknowledgement of 
his ability and patriotism. 


3" Orders have been issued for the men of 
the several town quotas enlisted for the 16th 
regiment to be in camp in this city this day, 
Tuesday, 5th inst. The recruits for the 17th, 
18th and 19th are ordered into their respective 
camps at Portland, Bangor and Bath, on Thurs- 
day the 7th inst. 











Tarez Hunprep Taovsanp More. We under- 
stand that the President has issued a requisition 
upon the Governors of the several States for three 
hundred thousand more troops. Probably a draft 
will be ordered in accordance with the provisions 
of the new militia law recently passed by Con- 
gress. 


Tae War wits tue Sovutu. Part VI of this 
serial publication has a finely engraved illustra- 
tion of a ‘Struggle upon a Bridge during the 
‘Retreat from Manassas.’’ The History of the 
War is continued. A. Woodward, agent for 
Maine, 161 Middle street, Portland. 








far A new magazine is about to be issued in 
Portland, to be called the ‘Atlantic Pacific 
International Monthly.”” The pens of some of 
the best American writers have been engaged for 
its pages, and it is to be edited by John Neal, « 
whole team in himeelf. 





tar The Post Office at Hallowell was entered 
on Saturday night last by way of rear window, 
and postage stamps to the amount of $150, or 
more, stolen. No clue to the rogue has been ob- 
tained. 

0G- Two Portland steamers, the Montreal and 
New Brunswick, have been chartered by the U. 
S. Government to act as transports between 
Fortress Monroe and the Northern States. 


Ear A patent has been granted to W. H. Al- 
len of Fryeburg, for an improvement in sppara- 
tus for leaching tan bark and obtaining extracts. 

£37 Geo. L. Randall has been appointed Post 
Master at Brown’s Corner, in place of E. Ayres 
resigned. 

ER" Twelve vessels with an aggregate tonnage 
of 10,400 tons are now building in Bath. 
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Latest Telegraphic Hews, 
A CALL FOR 300,000 MORE TROOPS, 
To be raised by Drafting and Serve Nine 











ADVANCE OF GEN. Pop 
COURT House.» OP ANGE 


SUCCESSFUL RECONNOISANCE TOW 
PETERSBURG. 1O WARDS 


Reported Evacuation of Richmond. 


NO NEGRO REGIMENTS TO BE RAISED CEPT 
AS LABORERS. = 


GEN. BURNSIDE ON THE MOVE. 


a War Derarraent, Washington, 4th. 


_1st—That a draft of 300,000 militia be imme- 
diately called into the service of the United States 
to serve nine months, unless sooner discharged. 
The Secretary of War will assign the quotas to 
the States, and establish regulations for the draft. 

2d—That if any State shall not by the 15th of 
August, furnish its quota of the additional three 
hundred thousand volunteers authorized by law, 
the deficiency of volunteers fur that State will 

lso be made up by a special draft from the mili- 
tia. The Secretary of War will establish the 

— for this ; 

—The regulations will be prepared the 
War Department, and presented to the President 
with the object of securing the promotion of the 
officers of the army and volunteers, for meritori- 
ous and distinguished services, and of reventing 
the nomination and appointment in military ser- 
vice ofincompetent or unworthy officers. The reg- 
ulations will also provide for ridding the service of 


of such incompetent persons as now hold commis- 
sions. 


By order of the President : 
(Signed) E. M. Sranron, 
Secretary of War. 
Heapquarters Army of Virginia, 2 - 
‘ August 3d, 1862. : 
Major General fialleck : 
he reconnoitering column under Gen. Craw- 
ford crossed the Rapidan, and pushed forward to 
Orange Court House, esterday, and took posses- 
sion of the town, which was occupied by two reg- 
iments of the rebel cavalry under Gen. Robertson. 
Eleven of the enemy were killed and and 52 taken 
prisoners. Among the latter one Major and two 
captains and two lieutenants. Our loss was two 
killed and three wounded. 

The enemy retired in such haste as to leave 
their wounded in our hands, The railroad and 
telegraph lines between Orange Court House and 
Gordonsville were destroyed. 

Joun Porsg, 


(Signed 
Major General Commanding. 
Heapquarters Aruy or Poromac, 
August 4th, 1862. : 

Ever since the firing upon our shipping at the 
mail boat landing by the enemy’s batteries, our 
troops have occu cick the opposite shore. 

Yesterday a reconnoissance was made from that 
point back into the country, to within fourteen 
miles of Petersburg. It was conducted by Col. 
Averill, and was comprised of 150 of the United 
States 5th regiment, and 150 of the 3d Pennsyl- 
vania cavalry, with four companies of the Ist 
Michigan infantry. Captains Carter and Bowen, 
of General McClellan's staff, accompanied them 
at Cox’s mills, five miles from the river. 

They encountered the 12th Virginia cavalry 
drawn up in line of battle. Our men charged on 
them, when they broke and ran. We drove 
them to their encampment in Sycamore church, 
and two anda half miles further, where they 
again formed, but were ingloriously put to flight, 
leaving behind all their tents, camp cquipage 
and commissary stores, which our troops gather- 
ed together, and burnt. 

The rebels had two killed, six wounded, and 
two taken prisoners. Our loss was one horse 
killed. 

After scouring the country a short distance 
further, they returned to the river. 

There is no further evidence of rebel gunboats 
on the river this side of Fort Darling. 

Information received here goes to show that 
the new Merrimac will not be ready to operate 
for three weeks yet. 

Two of the gunboats were yesterday afternoon 
engaged in shelling the opposite shore above City 

‘oint. 

Wasurncton, 4th. It has been believed hero 
in some quarters for several days that the enemy 
have been evacuating Richmond, there being a 
reasonable suspicion that a pestilence has broken 
out in that city. 

Porr’s Heapquarters, 4th. Information from 
various sources tend to confirm the belief that the 
enemy has really evacuated Richmond and taken 
the south side of the James river as the line of 
their defences. 

The cavalry under General Robertson are be- 
lieved to have been withdrawn from the Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

New York, 4th. A special despatch from 
Washington, to the Post says, in answer to a de- 

utation of prominent citizens who waited on tho 
President to-day to urge the acceptance of negro 
regiments, Mr. Lincoln replied that he could not 
accept of negro regiment offered except as labor- 
ers. This, it is understood is the settled policy 
of the Government. 

Gov. Sprague of Rhode Island has called on the 
colored citizens to form a regiment asa part of 
the quota of the State. He will probably accom- 
owed them to the field and share their perils with 
them. 

New York, 4th. A Fortress Monroe letter to 
the Post says that Gen. Burnside’s corps have 
embarked, and are moving off. The gunboats 
and mortar boats are all under orders. 








A Sap Srory. A correspondent of the N. Y. 
Herald, writing from New Orleans, mentions the 
sudden death, either by apoplexy or sun-stroke of 
Capt. M. R. Fessenden of Portland, late of the 
12th Maine regiment, on Wednesday the 23d of 
July: The writer gives the following particulars : 

‘*Excessive drinking and exposure to the sun ev- 
idently induced the death of Captain Fessenden. 
Capt. Fessenden was from Portland, Me., about 
twenty-eight 7 of age, and was formerly First 
Lieutenant of the famous Chicago Zouaves. He 
was a kind-hearted man, of warm generous im- 
pulses. Asan officer he had no superior in his 
regiment; but was so addicted to intoxication 
that just previous to our leaving Ship Island he 
was tried by court martial and dismissed from 
service. He was determined not to go home, and 
has since fullowed the iment in some outside 
capacity, intending, if there was any fight, to 
shoulder a musket and fight beside the men who 
had wo recently been under his command. I knew 
him intimately, and in spite of his mournful pro- 
pensity to drink 1 always esteemed him for his 
courage and the warmth of his friendship. By 
the demon of intemperance the country has losta 
devoted servant, and his companions mourn the 
misfortune of a true and staunch friend.’’ 





Tue Knicxersocker for August. The contents, 
rich and interesting as usual, are as follows : Carl 
Almendenger’s Office, or the Mysteries of Chicago; 
The wife of Aban; Stray Chapters, by Master 
Carl; My Great Mistake ; The Alderman of York; 
Love and Fame ; Two Aprils; Geological ; Time 
Was, Time Is, and Time shall Be ; The Retribu- 
tions of Life; The Liberty Tree; All Hail! the 
Stars and Stripes ; Sunshine in Thought ; A New 
Sentimental Journey ; Literary Notices ; Editor's 
Table. Published by Morris Phillips, 532 Broad- 
way, New York. Price $3 per annum. 





Tue Ecuscric Macazive for August, contains a 
portrait on steel of the great inventor, John Erics- 
son—whose name has been indissolubly linked 
with the glorious deeds of the American navy in 
the present war. Among the principal articles 
of the number are the following: The Astronomy 
of the Ancients; The Court of Charles II of 
Spain ; Lives of the Engineors ; Social Life in 
Medevial England ; The Merrimac and Monitor ; 
Memoirs of Richard the Third. New York: pub: 
lished by W. H. Bidwell. Terms $5 per annum. 


Buacxwoop’s Macazixe for July. Contents : 
Life of the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, by Ear! Stan- 
hope; Across the Channel ; Caxtoniona, Part 
VI; David Wingate ; Exhibitions, Great and 
Small; Jeffrey’s British Conchology—Snails ; 
Stanzas to Wordsworth ; Iphigenia Aulis ; Chron- 
icles of Carlingsford : Salem Chapel—Part VI. 
Republished by Leonard Scott & Co., 54 Gold 
street, New York. Terms $3 per annum. 


Arraur’s Hows Macazrys for August, sustains 
its long established reputation as ® magazine for 
the family. Its embellishments ore always in 
good variety and in good taste, and its literary 
contents unexceptionably excellent. We always 
take pleasure in commending it to the patronage 
of the community. Published by T. 8. Arthur 











& Co., Philadelphia. ‘Terms $2 per annum. 
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